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Cuba Libre 



Along with a group of other American Negroes, LeRoi Jones, the 
poet and editor of Yugen magazine, went to Cuba late in Jidij on a 
trip arranged by The Fair Play For Cuba Committee. While there, 
he went to Sierra Maestra in Oriente province to attend a mass 
annwersary rally of the July 26th movement. The following account 
records his impressions of his journey to Oriente and the happenings 
at the meeting: 



It was late at night, and still Ha- 
bana had not settled down to its 
usual quiet. Crowds of people were 
squatting around bus stops, walk- 
ing down the streets in groups 
headed for bus stops. Truckloads 
of militia were headed out of the 
city. Young men and women with 
rucksacks and canteens were piling 
into busses, trucks, and private 
cars all over the city. There were 
huge signs all over Habana reading 
"A La Sierra Con Fidel . . . Julio 
26." Thousands of people were 
leaving Habana for the July 26th 
celebration at Sierra Maestra all 
the way at the other end of the 
island in Oriente province. The 
celebration was in honor of Fidel 
Castro's first onslaught against 
Moncada barracks July 26, 1953, 
which marked the beginning of his 
drive against the Batista govern- 
ment. Whole families were packing 
up, trying to get to Oriente the 
best way they could. It was still 
three days before the celebration 
and people clogged the roads from 
Habana all the way to the Eastern 
province. 

The night of our departure for 
Orientĕ we arrived at the train sta- 
tion in Habana about six p.m. It 
was almost impossible to move 
around in the station. Campesinas 
(peasant farmers), businessmen, 



soldiers, militianas, tourists — all 
were thrashing around trying to 
make sure they had seats in the 
various trains. As we came into the 
station, most of the delegates of a 
Latin American Youth Congress 
were coming in also. There were 
about nine hundred of them, rep- 
resenting students from almos^ 
every country in Latin America^ 
Mexicans, Colombians, Argentines, 
Venezuelans, Puerto Ricans (with 
signs reading "For the Liberation 
of Puerto Rico"), all carrying flags, 
banners, and wearing "the large, 
ragged straw hat of the campesino. 
We were to go in the same train as 
the delegates. 

As we moved through the 
crowds towards our train, the stu- 
dents began chanting: "Cuba Si, 
Yanqui No . . . Cuba Si, Yanqui 
No . . . Cuba Si, Yanqui No." The 
crowds in the terminal joined in, 
soon there was a deafening crazy 
scream that seemed to burst the 
roof off the terminal. Cuba Si, 
Yanqui No! We raced for the 
trains. 

Once inside the train, a long 
modern semi-air-conditioned "Sil- 
ver Meteor," we quickly settled 
down and I began scribbling il- 
legibly in my notebook. But the 
Latin Americans came scrambling 
into the train still chanting furi- 
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ously and someone handed me a 
drink of rum. They were yelling 
"Veneeremos, Venceremos, Ven- 
ceremos, Venoeremos" ("we will 
win").Crowds of soldiers and mili- 
tia on the platform outside joined 
in. Everyone was scrĕaming as the 
train began to pull away. 

The young militia people soon 
came trotting through the coaches 
asking everyone to sit down for a 
few seconds so they could be 
counted. The delegates got to their 
seats and in my coach everyone 
began to sing a song like "two, 
four, six, eight, who do we appre- 
ciate . . . FideL Fidel, Fidel!l" 
Then they did Chĕ (Guevara), 
Raul, President Dorticos, etc. It 
was about 1,000 kilometers to 
Oriente and we had just started. 

Young soldiers passed out ham 
sandwiches and Maltina, a thick 
syrupy sweet beverage that only 
made me thirstier. Everyone in the 
train seemed to be talking excitedly 
and having a wild time. We were 
about an hour outside Habana and 
I was altemating between taking 
notes and reading about ancient 
Mexican religion when Olga Fin- 
lay, our interpreter, came up to my 
seat accompanied by a young 
woman. "I told her you were an 
American poet," Olga said, "and 
she wanted to meet you." I rose 
quickly and extended my hand, for 
some reason embarrassed as hell. 
Olga said, "Senora Betancourt, 
Senor LeRoi Jones." She was very 
short, very blonde and very pretty, 
and had a weird aceent that never 
ceased to fascinate me. For about 
thirty minutes we stood in the mid- 
dle aisle talking to each other. She 
was a Mexican delegate to the 
Youth Congress, a graduate stu- 
dent in Economics at one of the 
universities, the wife of an econo- 
mist, and a mother. Finally, I of- 



fered her the suat next to mine at 
the window. She sat, and we 
talked almost continuously through- 
out the fourteen-hour ride. 

She questioned me endlessly 
about American life, American 
politics, American youth— although 
I was jokingly cautioned against 
using the word American to mean 
the U.S. or North America. "Every- 
one in this car is American," she 
said. "You from the North, we 
from the South." I explained as 
best I could about the Eisenhowers, 
the Nixons, the DuPonts, but she 
made even my condemnations seem 
mild. "Everyone in the world," she 
said, with her Bnger, "has to be 
communist or anti-communist. And 
if theyre anri-communist, no mat- 
ter what kind of foul person they 
are, you people accept them as 
your allies. Do you really think 
that hopeless little island in the 
middle of the sea is China? That is 
irrarional. You people are irra- 
tional!" 

I tried to defend myself, "Look, 
why jump on me? I understand 
what youre saying. I'm in com- 
plete agreement with you. Im a 
poet . . . what can I do? I write, 
that's all, Im not even interested 
in politics." 

She jumped on me with both 
feet as did a group of Mexican 
poets later in Habana. She called 
me a "cowardly bourgeois indi- 
vidualist." The poets, or at least 
one young wild-eyed Mexican poet, 
Jaime Shelley, almost left me in 
tears, stomping his foot on the 
floor, screaming: "You want to cul- 
u"vate your soul? In that ugliness 
you live in, you want to cultivate 
your soul? Well, we *ve got miHions 
of starving people to feed, and that 
moves me enough to make poems 
out of ." 
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Around ten p.m. the train pulled 
into the town of Matanzas. We had 
our blinds drawn, but the militia 
came running through the car tell- 
ing us to raise them. When I raised 
the blind I was almost startled out 
of my wits. There were about 
1,500 people in the train station 
and surrounding it, yelling their 
lungs out. We pulled up the win- 
dows. People were all over. They 
ran back and forth along the train 
screaming at us. The Mexicans in 
the train had a big sign painted on 
a bedspread that read "Mexico is 
with Fidel. Venceremos." When 
they raised it to the windows young 
men leaped in the air, and women 
blew kisses. There was a uniformed 
marching band trying to be heard 
above the crowd, but I could 
barely hear them. When I poked 
'my head out of the window to 
wave at the crowds, two young 
Negro women giggled violently at 
first, then one of them ran over to 
the train and kissed me as hard 
as she could manage. The only 
thing to do I could think of was 
to say "Thank you." She danced up 
and down and clapped her hands 
and shouted to her friend, "Un 
americano, un americano." I bowed 
my head graciously. 

What was it, a circus? That wild 
mad crowd. Social ideas? Could 
there be that much excitement gen- 
erated through all the people? 
Damn, that people still can move. 
Not us, but people. It's gone out of 
us forever. "Cuba Si, Yanqui No," 
I called at the girls as the train 
edged away. 

• • « 

We stopped later in the town of 
Colon. There again the same mobs 
of cheering people. Camaguey. 
Santa Clara. At each town, the 
chanting crowds. The unbeUevable 



joy and excitement. The same idea, 
and people made beautiful because 
of it. People moving, being moved. 
I was ecstatic and frightened. 
Something I had never seen before, 
exploding all around me. 

• • » 

The train rocked wildly across 
and into the interior. The delegates 
were singing a "cha cha" with 
words changed to something like 
"Fidel, Fidel, cha cha cha, Che 
Chĕ, cha cha cha, Abajo Imperial- 
ismo Yanqui, cha cha cha." Some 
American students whom I hadn't 
seen earlier ran back and forth in 
the coaches singing "We cannot be 
moved." The young folk-song poli- 
ticians in blue jeans and pigtails. 

About two o*clock in the morn- 
ing they shut the lights off in most 
of the coaches, and everybody 
went to sleep. I slept for only an 
hour or so and woke up just in 
time to see the red sun come up 
and the first early people come out 
of their small grass-roofed shacks 
beside the railroad tracks, and 
wave sleepily at the speeding rrain. 
I pressed my face against the win- 
dow and waved back. 

» • • 

The folk singing and war cries 
had just begun again in earnest 
when we reached the town of Yara, 
a small town in Oriente province, 
the Iast stop on the line; At once 
we unloaded from the train, leav- 
ing most luggage and whatever 
was considered superAuous. The 
dirt streets of the town were 
jammed with people. Probably 
everyone in town had come to meet 
the train. The entire town was 
decorated with some kind of silver 
Christmas tree tinsel and streamers. 
Trees, bushes, houses, children, all 
draped in the same silver holiday 
tinsel. Tiny girls in brown uniforms 
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and red berets greeted us with 
armfuls of Aowers. Photographers 
were running amok through the 
crowd, including an American 
newsreel cameraman who kept fol- 
lowing Robert Williams, a member 
of our group. I told Robert that he 
ought to put his big straw hat in 
front of his face American gangster 
style. 

From the high hill of the train 
station it was possible to see a road 
running right through Yara. Every 
conceivable kind of bus, truck, car, 
and .scooter was being pushed to- 
ward the Sierra, which was now 
plainly visible in the distance. Some 
of the campesinos were on horses, 
dodging in and out of the sluggish 
traffic, screaming at the top of their 
lungs. 

The sun had already gotten 
straight up over our heads and was 
burning down viciously. The big 
straw campesino hats helped a little 
but I could tell that it was going to 
be an obscenely hot day. We stood 
around for a while until everyone 
had gotten off our train, and then 
some of the militia people waved 
at us to follow them. We walked 
completely out of the town of Yara 
in about two minutes. We walked 
until we came to more railroad 
tracks; a short spur leading off in 
the direction of Sierra Maestra. Sit- 
ting on the tracks were about ten 
empty open cattle cars. There were 
audible groans from the American 
contingent The cars themseh/es 
looked like mqvable jails. Huge 
thick bars around the sides. We 
joked about the American camera- 
man taking a picture of them with 
us behind the bars and using it as 
a Life magazine cover. They would 
caption it "Americans in Cuba." 

At a word from the militia we 
scrambled up through the bars, into 
the scalding cars. The metal parts 



of the car were burning hot, prob- 
ably from sitting out in the sun all 
day. It was weird seeing hundreds 
of people up and down the tracks 
climbing up into the cattle cars by 
whatever method they could man- 
age. We had been told in Habana 
that this was going to be a rough 
trip and that we ought to dress 
accordingly. Heavy shoes, old 
clothes, a minimum of equipment. 
The women were told speciBcally 
to wear slacks and flat shoes be- 
cause it would be difficult to walk 
up a mountain in a sheath dress 
and heels. However, one of the 
American women, a pretty young 
middle-class lady from Philadel- 
phia, showed up in a flare skirt 
and "Cuban" heels. Two of the 
Cubans had to pull and tug to get 
her into the car, which sull defi- 
nitely had the smell of cows. She 
shimped in a corner and began 
furiously mopping her brow. 

I sat down on the floor and tried 
to scribble in my notebook, but it 
was difficult because everyone was 
jammed in very tight Einally, the 
train jerked to a start, and every- 
one in all the cars let out a wild 
yell. The delegates began chanting 
again. Waving at all the people 
along the road, and all the dark 
barefoot families standing in front 
of their grass-topped huts calling to 
us. The road which ran along paral- 
lel to the train was packed full of 
traffic, barely moving. Men sat on 
the running boards of their cars 
when the traffic came to a complete 
halt, and drank water from their 
canteens. The train was going about 
five miles an hour and the campe- 
sinos raced by on their plow horses 
jeering, swinging their big hats. 
The sun and the hot metal car were 
almost unbearable. The delegates 
shouted at the trucks "Cuba Si, 
Yanqui No," and then began their 
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"Viva" shouts. After one of the 
"Vivas," I yelled "Viva Calle Cua- 
ranta y dos" (42nd St.), "Viva 
Symphony Sid," "Viva Cinco Pun- 
to" (Five Spot), "Viva Turhan 
Bey." I guess it was the heat. It 
was a long slow ride in the boiling 
cars. 

o o « 

The cattle cars stopped after an 
hour or so at some kind of junction. 
All kinds of other coaches were 
pulled up and resting on various 
spurs. People milled about every- 
where. But it was the end of any 
tracks going further towards Sierra. 
We stood around and drank warm 
water too fast. 

Now we got into trucks. Some 
with nailed-in bus seats, some with 
straw roofs, others with just plain 
truck Aoors. It was a wild scramble 
for seats. The militia people and 
the soldiers did their best to indi- 
cate which trucks were for whom, 
but people staggered into the clos- 
est vehicle at hand. Ed Clarke, the 
young Negro abstract expressionist 
painter, and I ran and leaped up 
into a truck with leather bus seats 
in the back. The leather was too 
hot to sit on for a while so I put 
my handkerchief on the seat and 
sat lightly. A woman was trying to 
get up into the tmck, but not very 
successfully, so I leaned over the 
rail and pulled her up and in. The 
face was recognizable immediately, 
but I had to sit back on the hot 
seat before I remembered it was 
Francoise Sagan. I turned to say 
something to her, but some men 
were already helping her back 
down to the ground. She rode up 
front in the truck*s cab with a 
young lady companion, and her 
manager on the running board, 
clinging to the door. 

The trucks reared out onto the 
already heavily traveled road. It 



was an unbelievable scene. Not 
only all the weird trucks and 
busses but thousands of people 
walking along the road. Some had 
walked from places as far away as 
Matanzas. Whole detachments of 
militia were marching, rout step, 
but carrying ritles or ,45's. Women 
carrying children on their shoul- 
ders. One group of militia with blue 
shirts, green pants, pistols and 
knives, was carrying paper fans, 
which they ripped back and forth 
almost in unison with their step. 
There were huge trucks full of 
oranges parked along the road with 
lines of people circling them. Peo- 
ple were sitting along the edge of 
the road eating their lunches. 
Everyone going a la Sierra. 

Our trucks sped along on the 
outside of the main body of tranic, 
still having to stop occasionally 
when there was some hopeless 
roadblock. The sun, for all our hats, 
was baking our heads. Sweat 
poured in my dry mouth. None of 
us Americans had brought canteens 
and there was no water to be had 
while we were racing along the 
road. I tried several times to get 
some oranges, but never managed. 
The truck would always start up 
again when we came close to an 
orange vendor. 

There was a sign on one of the 
wood shack "stores" we passed that 
read "Ninos No Gustan Los Chicle 
Ni Los Cigarros Americanos Ni El 
Rocan Rool." It was signed "Fon- 
din." The traffic bogged down right 
in front of the store so several 
French photographers leaped ofi 
the truck and raced for the orange 
stand. Only one fellow managed to 
make it back to our truck with a 
hat full of oranges. The others had 
to turn and run back empty handed 
as the truck puUed away. Sagan's 
manager, who had strapped him- 
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plete disorder that I wondered how 
wise it was as far as security was 
concerned. It seemed awfully dan- 
gerous for the Prime Minister to be 
walking around so casuaUy, almost 
having to thread his way through 
the surging crowd. Almost immedi- 
ately, I shoved my hand toward his 
face and then grasped his hand. He 
greeted me warmly, asking through 
the interpreter where I was from 
and what I did. When 1 told him 
I was a New York poet, he seemed 
extremely amused and asked me 
what the government thought 
about my trip. I shrugged my 
shoulders and asked him what did 
he intend to do with this revolu- 
tion. 

We both laughed at the question 
because it was almost like a reflex 
action on my part: . something that 
came out so quick that I was al- 
most unaware of.it. He twisted the 
cigar in his mouth and grinned, 
smoothing the strangely grown 
beard on his cheeks. "That is a 
poets question," he said, "and the 
only poet*s answer I can give you 
is that I will do what I think is 
right, what I think the people 
want. Thats the best i can hope 
for, don't you think?" 

I nodded, already getting ready 
to shoot out another question, I 
didn't know how long I'd have. 
Certainly this was the most ani- 
mated I'd beeii during the entire 
trip. "Uh," I tried to smile, "What 
do you think the United States will 
do about Cuba ultimately?" The 
questions seemed weird and out of 
place because everyone else was 
just trying to shake his hand. 

"Ha, well, that's exrremely difB- 
cult to say, your govemment is get- 
ting famous for its improvisation in 
foreign affairs. I suppose it depends 
on who is running the government. 
If the Democrats win it may get 



better. More Republicans . . . I 
suppose more trouble. I cannot say, 
except that I really do not care 
what they do as long as they do 
not try to interfere with the run- 
ning of this country." 

Suddenly the idea of a security 
lapse didn't seem so pressing. I had 
turned my head at a weird angle 
and looked up at the top of the 
platform. There was a soldier at 
each side of the back wall of the 
platform, about ten feet off the 
ground, each one with a machine 
gun on a tripod. I asked another 
question. "What about commu- 
nism? How big a part does that 
play in the government?" 

"fve said a hundred times that 
I'm not a communist. But I am cer- 
tainly not an anti-communist. The 
United States likes anti-commu- 
nists, especially so close to their 
mainland. I said also a hundred 
times that I consider myself a hu- 
manist. A radical humanist. The 
only way that anything can ever be 
accomplished in a country like 
Cuba is radically. The old has been 
here so long that the new must 
make radical changes in order to 
function at all." 

So many people had crowded 
around us now that it became al- 
most tapossible to hear what Fidel 
was saying. I had shouted the Iast 
question. A young fashion model 
who had come with our group 
brushed by me and said how much 
she had enjoyed her stay in Cuba. 
Fidel touched his hand to the wide 
campesino hat he was wearing, 
then pumped her hand up and 
down. One of the Latin American 
girls leaned forward suddenly and 
kissed him on the cheek. Everyone 
milled around the tall young Cu- 
ban, asking questions, shaking his 
hand, taking pictures, getting auto- 
graphs (an American girl with 
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pigtails and blue jeans) and, I sup- 
pose, committing everything he 
said to memory. The crowd was 
getting too large, I touched his 
arm, waved, and walked towards 
the back of the platform. 

I hadn't had any water since 
early morning, and the heat and 
the excitement made my mouth dry 
and hard. There were no water 
fountains in sight. Most of the 
masses of Cubans had canteens or 
vacuum bottles, but someone had 
forgotten to tell the Americans 
(North and South) that there'd be 
no water. Also, there was no shade 
at all on the platrbrm. I walked 
around behind it and squatted in 
a small booth with a tiny tin roof. 
It had tormerly been a soda stand, 
but because the soda was free, the 
supply had given out rapidly and 
the stand had closed. I sat in the 
few inches of shade with my head 
in my hands, trying to cool off. 
Some Venezuelans came by and 
asked to sit in the shade next to 
me. I said it was all right and they 
offered me the first cup of water I'd 
had in about five hours. They had 
a whole chicken also, but I didn't 
think Td be able to stand the 
luiury. 

There were more speakers, in- 
cluding a little boy from one of the 
youngest militia units, but I heard 
them all over the public address 
system. I was too beat and thirsty 
to move. Later Ed Clarke and I 
went around hunting for water and 
Rnally managed to find a small 
brown stream where the soldiers 
were nlling up their canteens. I 
drank two coca-cola bottles full, 
and when I got back to Habana 
came down with a fearful case of 
dysentery. 

Suddenly there was an insane, 
deafening roar from the crowd. I 
met the girl economist as I dragged 



out of the booth and she tried to 
get me to go back on the front 
platform. Fidel was about to speak. 
I left her and jumped off the plat- 
form and trotted up a small rise to 
the left. The roar lasted about ten 
minutes, and as I got settled on the 
side of the hill Fidel began to 
speak. 

He is an amazing speaker, know- 
ing probably instinctively all the 
laws of dynamics and elocution. 
The speech began slowly and halt- 
ingly, each syllable being pro- 
nounced with equal stress, as if he 
were reading a poem. He was 
standing with the campesino hat 
pushed back slighdy off his fore- 
head, both hands on the lectern. 
As he made his points, one of the 
hands would slide off the lectern 
and drop to his side, his voice be- 
coming tighter and less wann. 
When the speech was really on its 
way, he dropped both hands from 
the lectern, putting one behind his 
back like a chureh usher, gesturing 
with the other. By now he would 
be rocking from side to side, point- 
ing his Snger at the crowd, at the 
sky, at his own chest. Sometimes 
he 'seemed to lean to the side and 
talk to his own ministers there on 
the platform with him and thert 
wheel towards the crowd calling 
for them to support him. At one 
point in the speech the crowd 
interrupted for about twenty min- 
utes crying "Venceremos, vencere-. 
mos, venceremos, venceremos, ven- 
ceremos, venceremos, venceremos, 
•venceremos." The entire crowd, 
60 or 70,000 people all chanting 
in unison. Fidel stepped away 
from the lectern grinning, talking 
to his aides. He quieted the crowd 
with a wave of his arms and be- 
gan again. At first softly, with thft 
syllables drawn out and precisely 
enunciated, then tightening his 
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voice and going into an almost 
musical rearrangement of his 
speech. He condemned Eisen- 
hower, Nixon, The South, The Mon- 
roe Doctrine, The Platt Amend- 
ment, and Fulgencio Batista in one 
long, unbelievable sentence. The 
crowd interrupted again, "Fidel, 
Fidel, Fidel, Fidel, Fidel, Fidel, 
Fidel, Fidel, Fidel, Fidel, Fidel, 
Fidel." He leaned away from the 
lectern, grinning at the chief of 
the army. The speech lasted almost 
two-and-a-half hours, being inter- 
rupted time and again by the ex- 
ultant crowd and once by five 
minutes of rain. When it began to 
rain, Almeida draped a rain jacket 
around Fidel's shoulders, and he 
re-lit his cigar. When the speech 
ended, the crowd went out of its 
head, rotaring for almost forty-five 
minutes. 

« • « 

When the speech was over, I 
mach a fast move for the plattorm. 
Almast a thousand other people 
had the same idea. I managed to 
shout something to Castro as he 
was being whizzed to the back of 
the platform and into a car. I 
shouted "A fine speech, a tremen- 
dous speech." 

He shouted back, "I hope you 
take it home with you," and dis- 
appeared in a host of bearded 
uniforms. 

• « • 

We were told at first that we 
would be able to leave the moun- 
tain in about three hours. But it 
had gotten dark already, and I 
didn't really fancy shooting down 
that mountain road with the same 
exuberance with which we came 
. . . not in the dark. Clarke and I 
went out looking for more water 
and walked almost a mile before 
we came to a big paviIion where 
soft drinks and sandwiches were 



being served. The soft drinks were 
hot and the sandwiches took too 
long to get. We came back and 
lay down at the top of a hill in 
back of the speakers' platform. It 
drizzled a little bit and the ground 
was patently uncomfortable. I tried 
to go to sleep but was awakened in 
a few minutes by exp!osions. The 
whole sky was lit up. Green, red, 
bright orange: the soldiers were 
shooting off fireworks. The plat- 
form was bathed in the light from 
the explosions and, suddenly, flood- 
lights from the rear. The public 
address system announced that we 
were going to have a show. 

The show was a strange mixture 
of pop culture and mainstream 
highbrow "haute culture." There 
was a choral group singing a mildly 
atonal tone poem, a Jerome Rob- 
binsesque ballet about Hollywood, 
Calypso dancers, and Mexican sing- 
ers and dancers. The last act was 
the best, a Mardi Gras scene in- 
volving about a hundred West 
Indian singers and dancers, com- 
plete with noats, huge papier- 
machĕ figures, drummers, and 
masks. The West Indians walked 
through the audience shouting and 
dancing, their many torches shoot- 
ing shadows against the mountains. 
When they danced off and out of 
the amphitheatre area up towards 
a group of unBnished school build- 
ings, except for the huge flood- 
lights on stage, the whole area was 
dark. 

• » o 

Now there was great confusion 
in the audience. Most Cubans were 
still going to try to get home that 
night, so they were getting them- 
selves together, rounding up wives 
and children, trying to find some 
kind of transportation off the moun- 
tain. There were still whole units 
of militia piling into trucks or walk- 
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ing off down the hill in the dark. 
The delegates, our group and a 
couple more thousand people who 
didn't feel lilce charging off into 
the dark were left. Olga got all the 
Americans together and we lined 
up for what was really our first 
meal of the day: beans, rice, pork, 
and a small can of fruit juice. At 
that time, we still had some hopes 
of leaving that nignt, but soon word 
was passed around that we weren*t 
leaving, and it was best that we 
slept where we were. "Sleep wher- 
ever you want," was what Olga 
said. That meant the ground, or 
maybe cement sidewalks around 
the unSnished school buildings and 
dormitories of the new "school 
city." Some of the Americans started 
grurnbling, but there was nothing 
that could be done. Two of our 
number were rnissing because of 
the day*s festivities: a young lady 
from Philadelphia had to be driven 
back to Habana in a station wagon 
because she had come down with 
diarrhea and a fever, and the 
model had walked around without 
her hat too often and had gotten a 
slight case of sunstroke. She was 
resting up in the medical shack 
now, and I began to envy her her 
small canvas cot. 

It was a very strange scene, 
about 3 or 4,000 people wandering 
around in semi-darkness among a 
group of iinJmished buildings, Iook- 
ing for places to sleep. The whole 
top of the mountain alive with 
Aashlights, cigarette Bghters, and 
small torches. Little groups of peo- 
ple huddled together against the 
sides of buildings or stretched out 
under new "street Iamps" in tem- 
porary plazas. Some people man- 
aged b> climb through the windows 
of the new buildings and sleep on 
dirt Aoors, some slept under long 
alurninum trucks used for hauling 



stage equipment and some, like my- 
self and the young female econo- 
mist, sat up all night under dim 
lights, fmally talking ourselves ex- 
citedly to sleep in the cool grey of 
early ■morning. 1 lay straight back 
on the cement "sidewalk" and slept 
without moving, until the sun be- 
gan to burn my iace. 

We had been told the night be- 
fore to be ready by six a.m. to pull 
out, but when morning came we 
loitered around again till about 
eight o clock, when we had to line 
up for a breakfast of hot miDc and 
French bread. It was served by 
young militia women, one of whom 
wore a big sidearm in a shoulder 
holster.' By now, the dysentery was 
beginning to play havoc with my 
stomach, and the only toilet was a 
heavy thicket out behind the am- 
phitheatre. I made it once, having 
to destroy a copy of a newspaper 
with my picture in it. 

By nine no trucks had arrived, 
and with the sun now beginning 
to move heavily over us, the crowds 
shifted into the few shady areas 
remaining. It looked almost as if 
there were as many people still up 
on the mountain as there had been 
when we first arrived. Most of the 
Cubans, aside from the soldiers, 
stood in front of the pavi!ion and 
drank luke-warm Maltina or pine- 
apple soda. The delegates and the 
other visitors squatted against 
buildings, taDdng and smoking. A 
French correspondent made a bad 
joke about Mussolini keeping the 
trains ninning on time, and a young 
Chinese student asked him why he 
wasn't in Algeria killing rebels. 

The trucks did arrive, but there 
were only enough of them to take 
the women out. In a few minutes 
the sides of the trucks were ahnost 
bursting, so many females had 
stuffed inside. And they Iooked 
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terribly uncomfortable, especially 
the ones stuck in the center who 
couldn't move ah inch either way. 
An American newspaperman with 
our group who was just about to 
overstay his company-sanctioned 
leave began to panic, saying that 
the trucks wouldn't be back until 
the next day. But only a half-hour 
after the ladies pulled out, more 
trucks came and began taking the 
men out. Clarke, WUliams, another 
member of our group, and I sat 
under the tin roof of an unfinished 
school building drinking warm 
soda, waiting until the last truck 
came, hoping it would be the least 
crowded. When we did climb up 
into one of the trucks it was 
jammed anyway, but we f elt it was 
time to move. 

This time we all had to stand up, 
eicept for a young mMciano who 
was squatting on a case of warm 
soda. I was in the center of the 
crowd and had nothing to hold on 
to but my companions. Every time 
the truck would stop short, which 
it did every few yards we traveled, 
everyone in the tnick was slung 
against everyone else. When the 
tmck did move, however, it liter- 
ally zoomed down the side of the 
mountain. But then we would stop 
again, and all of us felt we would 
suffocate being mashed so tightly 
together, and from all the dust the 
trucks in front of us kicked up. The 
road now seemed like The Exodus. 
Exactly the same as the day before, 
only headed the opposite way. The 
trucks, the people on foot, the 
families, the militias, the campe- 
sinos, all headed down the moun- 
tain. 

The tmck sat one place twenty 
minutes without moving, and then 
when it did move it only edged up 
a few yards. Finally the driver 
pulled out of the main body of 



traffic and honking his horn con- 

tinuously drove down the opposite 

side of the road. When the soldiers 

directing trarEc managed to flag 

him down, he told them that we 

were important visitors who had to 

make a train in Yara. The truck 

zoomed ofi again, rocldng back and 

Eorth and up and down, throwing 

its riders at times almost out the 

back gate. 

After a couple of miles, about 

five Mericans got off the truck and 

got into another truck headed for 

Santiago. This made the rest of the 

ride easier. The mUiciano began 

opening the. semi-chilled soda and 

passing it around. We were really 

living it up. The delegates' spirits 

came back and they started their 

chanting and waving. When we got 

to the train junction, the cattle cars 

were sitting, but completely filled 

with soldiers and farmers. We 

didn't even stop, the driver gunned 

the thing as fast as it would go 

and we sailed by the shouting sol- 

diers. We had only a few more 

stops before we got to Yara, jumped 

down in the soft sand, and ran for 

the big silver train marked "CUBA" 

that had been waiting for us since 

we left. When we got inside the 

train we discovered that the women 

still hadn't gotten back, so we sat 

quietiy in the luxurious leather 

seats slowly sipping rum. The 

women arrived an hour later. 
• • • 

While we were waiting in Yara, 
soldiers and units of militia began 
to arrive in the small town and 
squat all around the four or five 
sets of tracks waiting for their own 
trains. Most of them went back in 
boxcars, while we visitors had the 
littury of the semi-air-conditioned 
coach. 

The ride back was even longer 
than the fourteen hours it took us 
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before. Once when we stopped for 
water, we sat about two hours. 
Later, we stopped to pick up 
lunches. The atmosphere in the 
train was much the same as before, 
especially the Mexican delegates 
who whooped it up constantly. 
They even made a conga line up 
and down the whole length of the 
train. The young Mexican woman 
and I did a repeat performance 
also and talked most of the fifteen 
or sixteen hours it took us to get 
back to Habana. She was gentler 
with me this time, calling me 
"Yanqui imperialist" only a few 
times. 

Everyone in the train was dirty, 
thirsty, and tired when we arrived 
in Habana. I had been wearing the 
same clothes for three days and 
hadnt even once taken off my 
shoes. The women were in misery. 
I hadn't seen a pocket mirror since 
the cattle cars. 

The terminal looked like a rear 
outpost of some battleneld, So 
many people in Blthy wrinkled 
clothes scrambling wearily out of 
trains. But even as tired as I was I 
felt escited at the prospect of be- 
ing back in the big city for five 
more days. I was even more ex- 
cited by the amount of thinking 
the trip to the Sierra was forcing 
me to. The "new" ideas that were 
being shoved at me, some of which 
I knew would be painrul when I 
eventually came to New York. 

The idea of "a revolution" had 
been foreign to me. It was one of 
those inconceivably "romantic" 
and/or hopeless ideas that we 
Norteamericanos have been taught 
since public school to hokl up to 
the cold light of "reason." That 
"reason" being whatever repugnant 
h'e our usurious "ruling class" had 
paid their joumalists to disseminate. 



The ' reason" that allows that vot- 
ing, in a country where the parties 
are exactly the same, can be made 
to assume the gravity of actual 
moral engagement. The "reason" 
that permits a young intellectual to 
believe he has said something pro- 
found when he says, "I don't trust 
men in uniforms." The residue has 
settled on all our hves, and no one 
can runction comfortabIy in this 
country without it. That thin crust 
of lie we cannot even detect in our 
own thinking. That rotting of the 
mind which has enabled us to think 
about Hiroshima as if someone else 
had done it, or to believe vaguely 
that the "counter-revolution" in 
Guatemala was an "internal" affair. 

The rebels among us have be- 
come merely people like myself 
who grow beards and will not par- 
ticipate in politics. A bland revolt. 
Drugs, juvenile delinquency, com- 
plete isolation from the vapid 
mores of the country— a few current 
ways out. But name an alternative 
here. Something not inextricably 
bound up in a lie. Something not 
part of liberal stupidity or the ac- 
tual filth of vested interest. There 
is none. It's much too late. We are 
an old people already. Even the 
vitality of our art is like bright 
Aowers grpwing up through a rot- 
ting carcass. 

JBut the Cubans, and the other 
new peoples (in Asia, Arrica, South 
America) don't need us, and we 
had better stay out of their way. 



I came out of the terminal into 
the street and stopped at a news- 
stand to buy a newspaper. The 
headlines of one Miami paper 
read, "CUBAN CELEBRATION 
RAINED OUT." I walked away 
from the stand as fast as I could. 
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